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Henri Bergson: An Account of his Life and Philosophy. By Algot Ruhe and 

Nancy Margaret Paul. London, Macmillan and Company, 1914. — pp. 

vii, 245. 

In the preface to this work the author says that it runs on parallel lines with 
another volume which he has written in Swedish as a companion to the six 
volumes of his translations of Bergson's works. The Swedish manuscript was 
discussed in detail with Miss Paul, one of the English translators of Matiire 
et Memoire, and to her the author gives the credit for the form in which the 
work appears. 

The book is simply a summary of Bergson's views. "The main principles 
and most important applications (of the new philosophy) are set out at length 
and in language closely following Monsieur Bergson's own, though rarely by 
quotation except when passages are taken from sources inaccessible without 
difficult research. Detailed criticism of opposing doctrines is for the most 
part either omitted or very much abridged, and arguments in support are 
shortened" (p. v). The purpose for which the book has been written is two- 
fold: "To bring out in the minds of some who have already studied the great 
works of this great thinker a clearer outline of what they have read," and to 
"serve others as a more or less popular introduction to his thought and as a 
work of occasional reference" (p. vi). The first chapter, which purports to 
be biographical, contains numerous quotations from works of Bergson that 
are difficult of access, and for that reason is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book. 

Considering the purpose which the author has in mind, the book is a good 
one. The summaries are, on the whole, clear and fairly comprehensive, 
though one could wish that the author had touched upon some aspects of the 
new philosophy which he has largely omitted from consideration; there is, 
for example, no detailed discussion of the problem of intuition which some, at 
least, feel is one of the most fundamental problems with which Bergson deals. 
But the book does well what it undertakes to do. One who may have the 
temerity to desire an evaluation of the new philosophy, however, will seek in 
vain here for assistance, except in so far as a faithful and tolerably exhaustive 
restatement of what Bergson himself has already said with remarkable lucidity 
may be helpful. The author apparently feels that he is dealing with a ' new 
revelation' (p. 35), and consequently he seldom allows himself to venture be- 
yond the ipse dixit of the master. 

The book is admirably printed on good paper. A very clear portrait of 
Professor Bergson faces the title page. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Pragmatism and French Voluntarism. By L. Susan Stebbing. Girton 
College Studies, No. 6. Cambridge University Press, 1914. — pp. 168. 
The author of this compact little volume writes from the standpoint of 

intellectualism, and consequently is committed from the beginning to a criti- 
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cal attitude toward pragmatism and French voluntarism, especially toward 
that development of voluntarism which is represented by Bergsonian Intui- 
tionism. Nevertheless, her treatment of these 'New Philosophers' shows 
that she "is not blind to the interest and importance of M. Bergson's work." 
She distinguishes carefully between M. Bergson's anti-intellectualism and the 
anti-intellectualism of the pragmatists. Both fail to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of truth, but with the pragmatist it is because he identifies truth with one 
of its consequences, while with the Bergsonian intuitionist it is because he 
identifies truth with reality. Throughout the discussion of pragmatism the 
author assumes that pragmatism as a whole adopts the notion of truth pre- 
sented by James in The Meaning of Truth, that "what works is true and rep- 
resents a reality for the individual for whom it works." Thus in the con- 
sideration of the relation between truth and utility M. Bergson and his dis- 
ciples are at the opposite pole from pragmatism. For while M. Bergson con- 
demns the intellect because it is pragmatic, the pragmatists condemn any view 
of the intellect which makes it not pragmatic. For M. Bergson utility is rather 
synonymous with error than with truth. Where pragmatists substitute will 
and desire for the intellect, Bergsonians substitute the mystic faculty of in- 
tuition. These constitute two of the three ways offered by voluntarism for 
the "solution of problems which the intellect has thus far left unsolved. The 
author classifies these methods as: (l) solution by extra-rational choice, such as 
the "will to believe" of James and the "wager" of Pascal; (2) solution by 
means of action, which constitutes part of the pragmatic method; (3) solution 
by means of intuition. 

The criticism which the author passes on these three methods is that they 
are not solutions at all. The antinomies which they are supposed to solve 
are antinomies of reason and must be solved by reason. Any extra-rational 
solution is merely a confession that the problem is insoluble. The way to 
further advance lies, she thinks, in the complete development of the intellect, 
not in a resort to anti-intellectualistic methods. 

The book as whole is stimulating, if only for the questions which it raises 
in the mind of the reader. The author's grouping of voluntarists may seem 
at times more or less arbitrary, and her treatment of other questions than that 
concerning the nature of truth somewhat confusing. In passing it may be 
remarked that the treatment of Fouillee's philosophy of IdSes-forces should 
properly have been reserved for a separate work; for the author's general dis- 
cussion of voluntarism and pragmatism, as opposed to intellectualism, leaves 
little room for an adequate treatment of a philosopher who was at once a 
voluntarist and an intellectualist, and who opposed with equal vigor the in- 
tuitionism of M. Bergson and the pragmatism of James. 

Alma Rosa Thorne. 
Cornell University. 



